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The Moderate-Cost Apartment-House 


The Solution Lies in Co-operation 


By Henry Atterbury Smith 
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Open stair dwellings, West 146th and 147th Streets, New Works 


URING and since the war there has been an earnest 

search for better methods of production and an honest 
effort for better results. Some of this doubtless is caused 
by the decreased purchasing power of the dollar. There 
was never a time when new processes of doing anything 
were so eagerly considered by those who are making things. 
Substitutes for butter to bricks are given a fair trial and 
if found good are given a chance to exist. 


When it comes to building and financing there are 


doubtless many new ways of getting results that we little 
thought of before. Building a home was at one time a com- 
paratively simple matter, the straw-thatched hut of the 
semicivilized, the log cabin of the pioneer, the peasant’s 
cottage were quite easy. No loan was necessary, labor was 
ample, material plentiful, requirements simple. But now 
a modest home wherever found if built in the proximity 
of people who have touched modern civilization must have 
a safe water-supply, an adequate sewage system at least, 
and perhaps other requirements, just so that one does not 
endanger his neighbor. 

It is a big jump from a little home to an apartment. 
But the jump is made wherever an apartment has been 
tried, and so we may see to-day some form of multiple 
dwelling in any little town and village. As this growth 
spreads it is incumbent upon those who are instrumental in 
bringing apartments into existence to exercise the greatest 
care to avoid dangers that experience surely brings to the 
surface. 

It would seem that the greatest danger from apart- 
ments is the tendency to overcrowd the land with too many 
families. This is a danger that has not been adequately 
met anywhere in the world as far as the writer is aware. 
In many communities, particularly abroad, there is a limi- 
tation to overcrowding of cottages, but I have never seen 
a regulation that considered at the same time, for the same 
town, a clause applying to apartments with the identical 


restriction as to the number of families which may properly 
be upon an area. 

The apartment is very much liked, its growth is amaz- 
ing, but most of the apartments as we know them are 
crippling to mind and body as well as disfigurements to 
street and city or village. 

Since the war many have been wondering how the 
apartment could be more readily and reasonably provided. 
A single home can be so easily conceived of and financed 
that it is not difficult, although there is always a shortage 
of these, especially little houses. 

The Building and Loan Association, the nearest ap- 
proach we have to European co-operation, has been a splen- 
did instrument toward the single home. But the apart- 
ment-house has no such friend. The borrowers and loaners 
are both very much broadened mentally, morally, and finan- 
cially by the Building and Loan Association. The unfor- 
tunate apartment, flat, or “tenement” dweller has no such 
field for mental, moral, and financial growth. He has a 
landlord that he usually hates. He puts his money in a 
savings-bank and gets 4 per cent upon it. The savings-bank 
loans it to his landlord for 5 per cent and by means of this 
loan the apartment is produced that nets the landlord 8 
per cent or 10 per cent upon his investment. 

The little home dweller in a locality where a Building 
and Loan Association exists gets 7 per cent upon his savings. 
Besides, he becomes interested and inquisitive about the 
whole system of financing and owning a home of his own. 

But a dawn is breaking. In South Brooklyn is an ob- 
ject-lesson in apartment dwellings. There, some forty fami- 
lies clubbed together and built at 816 Forty-third Street 
an apartment-house co-operatively. They did not purchase 
stock or some of the stock after a building was in existence 
but they actually had sufficient confidence in the scheme 
and particularly in each other to buy land, build, and operate 
a truly co-operative multiple dwelling. Of course they were 
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quite homogeneous—all one nationality—nearly all of one 
trade and they had been schooled in co-operation abroad. 
Of course, too, they were driven to it. The constant raise 
in rent brought this about. They now live in peace of mind 
for about half the rent for the same accommodation. Ac- 
tually half, for they save the awful waste in apartment cus- 
toms as we usually practice them. They no longer fear 
the landlord, they are free men, which cannot be said of 
most of us. To my astonishment I found these buildings 
had been in existence several years. 

Now how can this be applied more generally? This 
is the result wanted in the industrial town; it is also wanted 
by many of us in any city. It cannot be ‘done at once, but 
it can be approached at once and finally become much more 
in vogue. 

At present an apartment will usually have to be built 
by others than the occupants. It is a complicated build- 
ing; particularly, strange to say, the further down the scale 
you go. It is not as difficult to erect an apartment de luxe 
as it is one of small quarters consisting of two, three, four, 
five, or six rooms, each suite having all the fandamental 
human requirements that produce cleanliness and refine- 
ment—that give adequate rest and leisure. 

Those who build apartments should have the ultimate 
owners’ interests in mind if progress is to be attained. The 
ultimate owners or some of them should be in close contact 
with. the builders during erection, just as in having a dress 
made, or a boat built, or his individual house erected. The 
ultimate owner must then be fair and give a fair price for 
the good building in which future maintenance is going to 
be a minimum. 

Let us take as an example a group of buildings to house 
400 or, to be more accurate, 432 families. This is to be in 
a crowded city or out in a suburb of an industrial town or 
any intermediate place and condition. 

In a city like New York these 432 families would be 
sumptuously located if they were upon a plot 500 ft. x 200 
ft. having a street on the long sides but not necessarily 
having a street or avenue on the ends. On the ends their 
property might abut other properties similar in height 
and general outline to themselves. In the country let us 
hope that it might be built in a place where an ordinance 
existed limiting 10 families to an acre of land. We should 
then need 43 acres. In a city like New York it would be 
customary to place buildings with only a 26-foot yard be- 
tween them in the rear. 
rear and we could easily afford a couple of hundred feet. 
This would not only be enough but probably it would make 
the best arrangement. 

Plenty of trees and shrubs could be grown in 200 feet, 
and vine-clad walls would further enhance the outlook. 
To place the buildings still farther apart would increase 
the running expenses without sufficiently increasing the 
comfort to the eye, ear, or mind. 

The designer of an apartment to rent for an average of 
$275 per annum must weigh carefully all economies. Each 
must have steam heat, a complete bathroom, a modern 
well-equipped kitchen suite, electric lights, gas-stoves, 
etc., etc. The acreage could contain individual flower 
and vegetable gardens, a baseball field, athletic track, tennis- 


In the country there would be no’ 


courts, a playground for little children, perhaps a lake; 
and all must be-supported from the rent or dues. 


The Outlay would be thus: 
Land, 50 city lots 20 ft. x 100 ft. at $2,400 each or 43 acres 
BES DOM AT COOL Wes oics ics Oaciee oe cae ee $120,000 
The 4 buildings at $190,000, including carrying charges, archi- 
tects and all other fees, insurance, taxes, etc., grading 


WOAGS gH IMEMEL Bids 3 io’ «, di Sais ashe AG sow a1 ater iets 760,000 
otal opt ater agOper faMy nosis m, cena a eee ss aie we $880,000 
The Income from 432 apartments at $275, average.............. $119,000 
The Expenses might be: 
Taxes, state, city, income, water, assesments...... $22,000 
Operating expenses, fuel, wages, repairs, insurance, 
painting, planting about house and grounds... 23,000 
ey VACATICLER fa te ales fe (orerite Melanie rays ore saline bone 5,000 
Management and collection of rents.............. 4,000 54,000 
Netisncome for,capitaliamyestediin, sn cas Re teiars rio rae ark aiein ae $65,000 
5% Ist-mortgage amortized 50-year bonds (60% of 
S880/000.. Or S520,000 toe tie urate comlenie nea $26,400 
7% 2d-mortgage bonds ($300 per occupant, or $129,- 
COD) Ries ors.0 5: oo Oe ees nec ci haar Seas 9,072 
10% on remaining equity (stock), $222,400........ 22,240 57,712 
Surplus which will amortize the 1st mortgage in less than 40 years. . $7,288 


These figures are based upon building costs to-day 
and upon a plan that can be seen in ArcuirecTuRE (Feb- 
ruary, 1918), called “Plan of 1917.” 

It is reasonable to expect that occupants would be 
eager to invest even more than $300 each at 7 per cent if 
their capital is amply safeguarded and if they have an op- 
portunity of being represented upon the Board of Directors 
and of having an adequate voice in the management. Their 
stock would be readily salable at par after the third year, 
at the latest, to tradespeople who serve the dwellers and 
to others knowing the property, the management, and 
board. 

This is about as close to true co-operation as can be 
expected with present conditions and with a stock com- 
pany. As the tenants become better acquainted with 
operating property which would mean a consciousness of 
the colossal expense of “redecorating” and attending: to 
thousands of petty repairs caused by ignorance and neg- 
ligence they could gradually acquire the stock equity if the 
latter were held by people willing to sell at par to them. 

Then could and probably would result a dwelling ap- 
proaching the ideal individual home which unfortunately 
is gradually falling in favor. 

The great middle class in every city is searching and 
apparently in vain to find a home within a reasonable rent. 
The answer lies in co-operation. The tenant should be- 
come his own landlord. The occupants should own their 
multiple houses just as they used to own their individual 
houses. The great masses of professional people, clerks, 
ci salesmen, many of them college graduates, none of whom 

have been helped by the higher wages of the trained me- 
chanic, could house themselves economically and_ safely 
if they would invest, as they should, in their home instead 
of in all sorts of other things they know nothing about. Our 
present condition of home shortage may in this way serve 
a valuable purpose and bring out a more sensible means 
of building and financing a multiple dwelling than we 
dreamed of before the war. 
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Alfred C. Bossom, Architect. 


SKETCH, RESIDENCE, COL. E. H. R. GREEN, SOUTH DARTMOUTH, MASS. 
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The Dawn of a New Era 


Inaugural Address of Henry K. Holsman, President Illinois Chapter, American Institute of Architects 


ps I were to take as a text a great philosophical thought— 

a thought typical of our individual professional lives, 
typical of our professional organization and typical of that 
age-old professionalism hitherto unorganized and uncon- 
scious of its power, but just now reaching class conscious- 
ness; if I were to use a phrase most typical of the value of 
that great creative, cumulative service of the minds of men 
for their fellow man now coming to be known as world pro- 
fessionalism, I would say: “The first shall be last and the 
last shall be first and servant of all.” 

My present conception of the policy of this organiza- 
tion lies in that text. The most important goal of our or- 
ganization, of our profession, of all professions, is class con- 
sciousness. The task is one for a class, not for an individual. 
The President must be conscious of his position as a servant. 
He may help to awaken the other individuals and guide 
them to an awareness of their duties, powers, and respon- 
sibilities; but whatever is done that is true and good, what- 
ever is achieved that is beautiful and therefore cumulative 
and lasting, must be done by the members of the organiza- 
tion or of the class and not by their servants, the officers. 
The character of a profession depends upon the character 
of its individuals. The reputation of a profession depends 
upon its organization and the participation of all in its wel- 
fare. 

The architect inherits a profession built upon the oldest 
instincts of man and handed down from the remotest periods 
of history. His profession is the one great accumulation of 
experiences and forces imbued with the spirit of art, and 
art is a development of the people as a class for the people 
as a mass, and cannot be created by an individual. No 
new form or color invented by an individual (if such a thing 
is conceivable) can be called art unless it raises to the con- 
sciousness of the beholder past pleasures of the mind or 
familiar instincts of the race. He who would be an artist 
must serve his people with an emotional understanding of 
them and their past. 

The profession of architecture imposes upon its members 
the same familiarity with the achievements of structural 
and social sciences. The architect must work in close co- 
operation and deep sympathy with other professions than 
his own. No individual can achieve in this profession by 
himself. Architecture does not depend upon the inspiration 
of genius but upon painstaking culture and talent and the 
mastery of the principles of the arts and sciences accumulated 
from all the ages, from men of all professional classes who 
have worked and thought along social, structural, and exs- 
thetic lines. Architecture is a social phenomenon, not an in- 
dividual phenomenon. 

That our profession is the oldest, the broadest, and the 
last to come to consciousness is at once our opportunity 
and our responsibility. Being in sympathy with so many 
other professions it becomes our obligation to wake up and 
help to prepare for that day of full professional consciousness 
when men of all classes, from the humblest trade-unionist 
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to the exalted statesman, will ask and receive of the trea- 
sures laid up in professionalism. Class consciousness is the 
chief reason for the existence of any professional organiza- 
tion. 

The world is fast becoming aware of the great value 
of the professional man. He is the man who stands ready 
to serve other men in their health and happiness, in their 
organizations and enterprises, in all their conceptions and 
achievements. What great commercial enterprise or what 
mighty utilization of forces would have been achieved by 
the so-called masters of industry had it not been for the 
professional man who patiently and systematically worked 
it out, practically for the joy of achieving it; or what one 
of the great machines of finance or industry or what govern- 
ment in war or peace could survive and develop but for 
the continued devotion of the professional man? His ser- 
vices are not paid for in proportion to their value, and for 
some things he cannot bebought. He is born of the people, 
seldom if ever of autocracy. His equipment is inherited 
from society and he is the safest and most important trustee 
for the preservation and development of society the world 
will ever know. 

We are now awakening to the dawn of a new era. The 
age of kings and princes is past. The day of barons and 
aristocrats is waning and the day of professionalism is at 
hand. Professionalism carries but one banner and written 
on that banner is but one word—Service. The law of its 
being is freedom restrained by culture, training, and un- 
biased devotion to duty. The remuneration of its members 
is a known fee in proportion to the cost of preparation and 
the hazard of the undertaking, coupled with that distinctive 
mental exhilaration known to no other calling—the joy of 
solving a problem that makes life still more worth living. 


“And only the Master shall praise us, and only the Master shall 
blame; 
And no one shall work for money, and no one shall work 
for fame; 
But each for the joy of the working, and each in his separate 


star, 
Shall draw the Thing as he sees It for the God of Things as 
They Are!” 


It is our chief duty to develop our organization in order 
to develop our class consciousness. By serving with each 
other in close contact and fraternity we can develop an 
awareness of our combined strength and power. To belong 
is not enough—to participate must be the watchword. When 
we know each other as individuals we can make ourselves 
known to society as a class. We may not have been first 
in war, but we can be first in peace. Let us stand by the 
professional ideal, to ourselves be true, and unite in one 
great body and one great purpose, to serve organized so- 
ciety everywhere within the field of our usefulness, with 
one great unselfish professional organization—the American 
Institute of Architects. 
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HOUSE AND PLANS, FRANKLIN GAYLORD, WEST ENGLEWOOD, N. aE ker, Jr., Architect. 


Editorial and Other Comment 


Mere Matters of Fact 


jhe a talk recently with an architect who for several years 
has been associated with the building enterprises of a 
national war-work organization, he said he had learned more 
practical architecture in this work than he had in all his 
previous practice. He expressed something of the unrest 
and dissatisfaction with old methods that others have 
been expressing from time to time, the dissatisfaction that 
comes to many of us with changing conditions, when we 
find that some essential part of our practical equipment is 
wanting. We have had to begin again with new ideas, 
based not on our dreams of the schools, on ideals of building 
for beauty or knowledge of the history of architecture, but 
upon such mere matters of fact as cost, relative values of 
certain methods of construction, the furnishing of estimates 
that will not be matters of chance, but such as will meet 
the pocketbooks of clients who have so much and no more 
to spend. There may be no possible way in these days to 
make exact estimates, to entirely anticipate the final cost, 
but at least we may know how to arrive at the closest 
approximations. The specification man in an office may 
be of inestimable service in his first-hand knowledge of 
materials, based on actual handling and of comparisons 
determined by use and time. 


Money for Building 


HERE seem to be, as we would of course expect, both 
optimistic and pessimistic opinions regarding the 
financing of building. When we hear of easy money we 
also hear of the impossibility of securing backing for some 
particular development. The big mortgage-loan companies 
are appealing for money as a patriotic necessity and dwelling 
on the absolute need of housing all over the country. Every 
one knows there is in very truth a crying need. We some- 
times wonder if some of the pessimism regarding present 
building costs doesn’t come from real-estate owners who are 
fearful that a programme of active building may deprive some 
of them of the present get-rich-quick privileges they enjoy 
by profiteering methods. There seems to be only one way to 
bring these gentry to any sense of fairness. A case in point 
was reported in the newspapers recently where a landlord 
had boosted rentals to the point of equalling annually one- 
fifth of the entire value of the property. Mr. Henry Atter- 
bury Smith’s article in this number gives some timely and 
suggestive facts. That there are abundant opportunities 
right now for capital to make a good profit on long-time real- 
estate investments by building moderate-cost city apart- 
ments needs no argument. The surprising thing to many 
architects who know the real conditions is that the facts 
have not been made to yield wider results. A great church 
corporation like Trinity, in New York, we believe, could use 
land in such developments to better advantage than in keeping 
it covered with small houses and out-of-date tenements. 
It is to such organizations that we hope to look for 
some help toward the sofution of the city living cost. Sev- 
eral churches in New York have been talking of building 
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co-operative apartment-houses, and once they get going they 
quickly will prove their value as investments and will be 
followed by many others. It is an interesting commentary 
upon many rent strikes to observe that in nearly every 
instance of greed the names of the owners, or of lessees pro 
tem., are foreign. These people come to us to prey not 
only upon the public in general, but upon their own kind 
with as little compunction. To éuild now is the only way 
out of the predicament, the more than vexing question, for it 
is, in fact, becoming one of extreme exasperation and danger. 


Building Houses by the Wholesale 
R. GROSVENOR ATTERBURY, known both in this 


country and Europe for his beautiful development at 
Forest Hills Gardens, Long Island, has been advising the 
Governor’s Reconstruction Commission of New York on the 
problem of State housing. He has long been a strong ad- 
vocate of a wider development of the ready-made house, and 
for a number of years has been experimenting along lines to- 
ward the solution of the matter. His idea is to further de- 
velop his already successful method of building houses by the 
wholesale of great slabs of cast concrete. We hope to have 
something further to say on this subject in a later number. 


The Housing Problem in Europe 
\ \ JE are not alone in our housing problems. The same 


congested conditions are reported from England, and 
as for France, there it is a question of very real suffering and 
privation. In England the tendency is toward the so-called 
garden settlement, of which Port Sunlight is a notable ex- 
ample. There is no better way either in Europe or in the 
United States of avoiding dangerous social unrest and ex- 
travagant waste of labor’s time than in the building of 
comfortable and livable houses. We take the following 
significant facts from an article that recently appeared in 
the New York Tribune: 

“The average weight of a boy of fourteen in the garden 
village of Port Sunlight was found to be 105 pounds, while 
boys of the same age born in Liverpool averaged only 75.9. 
The village boy was not only heavier but taller. We are 
apt to compare the tenement regions of English cities with 
our own and think we are rather better, but there are still 
places in New York, Boston, Chicago, and all of our large 
cities, where conditions are a disgrace to our civilization. 
We are on the path to betterment, and now with the war 
behind and an aroused public sentiment to back enterprise 
we may see an end to old conditions. We cannot stop over- 
crowding, maybe, but we can and must ameliorate unjust 
practices, brutal advantages taken of people forced by the 
conditions of labor to come to our cities. 


In France 


N a report published the other day regarding the rebuild- 
ing of France, it said that the family who had lived in a 
stone house before the war would not be content with a new 
one built of wood. It may be rather difficult, apparently, to 
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establish a place for standardized houses in France. Let us 
trust, however, that there will be no real trouble in installing 
modern ideas of sanitation. Any one who has ever travelled 
in rural France will need no bill of particulars. 


How Libraries Can Help in the Selection of 
Worthy War Memorials 


14 is occasionally suggested that librarians should be ahead 
of the game and anticipate demands. Perhaps there 
are cases in which that is not exactly easy. Where little or 
no material has been manufactured the merchant cannot 
make a display to stimulate purchase. When little has been 
published on a subject of coming importance the librarian 
cannot offer much to guide public intentions. That was 
in a measure the condition about two years ago, when there 
were some calls for information on war memorials. There 
was not much to offer in answer, except Lawrence Weaver’s 
book “Memorials and Monuments.”’ That was issued in 
London as early as 1915 with the expressed hope that it 
“may be useful to people who are considering memorials 
and that it may lead them to the artist rather than to the 
trader.” That such a move was necessary was shown by 
designs appearing in certain architectural periodicals with- 
in the following year. This Library’s collection of pictures 
of soldiers’ and sailors’ monuments was not of great help, 
since much of it illustrated what to avoid, but without written 
comment to point out that fact. 

In the past year or so there have been published ar- 
ticles, lectures, resolutions, and interviews, in increasing 
number, urging discretion in memorial-making. Various 
suggestions have been made: community houses, flag-pole 
bases, shrines, library buildings, arches, fountains, trees, 
bridges, and various other forms have been dilated on in 
the endeavor to “warn against stock patterns of metal 
founders” and to “save nation from war horrors,” as two 
newspaper headlines put it. This material the Art Division 
of the New York Public Library has indexed and collected. 
The result is not overwhelming as yet—a dozen or so titles 
in the catalogue, and a folder of mounted cuttings—but 
itis a beginning. And it isa guide-post. The material points 
the way, while it does not furnish specific patterns. The 
latter hardly exist; and if they did, the cut-and-dried, so 
easily adopted, would again have to ‘be avoided. It is pre- 
cisely such a vicious circle out of which we are aiming to 
keep, without going to the other extreme of a tangential 
excursion into the odd. And for such purpose this begin- 
ning of a collection is offered to those interested. 


—F. W. 


Convention of the American Hospital Association 
at Cincinnati 


PLANS FOR ARCHITECTS’ EXHIBIT 


LANS for a really splendid, instructive and profitable 

display and symposium on_ hospital plans and _prin- 
ciples of construction, for the Cincinnati Convention, are 
now practically completed and they assure one of the most 
interesting and instructive features that we have ever had 
at any hospital convention. 

Ample space in the form of a large room has been set 
aside for this particular display and the physical arrange- 
ment will be such that plans can be shown by classes of hos- 
pitals. 

The arrangement contemplates division of plans into 
the following classes: 1. Large general hospital groups. 2. 


Medium-sized general hospital groups, approximately 150 
beds. 3. Small community general hospitals. 4. Isolation 
hospitals. 5. Isolation units in general hospitals, large 
and small. 6. Venereal hospitals. 7. Venereal units in 
general hospitals. 8. Maternity hospitals. 9. Maternity 
units in general hospitals. 10. Tuberculosis hospitals. 11. 
Tuberculosis units in general hospitals. 12. Children’s hos- 
pitals. 13. Children’s units in general hospitals. 14. Ortho- 
pedic and reconstruction hospitals and units in general hos- 
itals. 
4 It may be desirable when all plans are in and the ex- 
hibit set up to group each special hospital with the unit of 
the same character in gemeral hospitals so that the whole 
subject of that specialty can be discussed in the symposium. 

It is thought desirable not to make a definite programme 
as to the times of day and the days upon which talks are 
to be given on these various architectural and construction 
problems and that it will be better to wait until the con- 
vention opens and then announce by bulletin precisely when 
the various talks are to be given and by whom. 

All the architects who are known to have created really 
constructive hospital work have been invited to participate 
in this exhibit, and with the new classified arrangement of 
the hospitals, attendants at the convention can be present 
at those meetings that are to discuss the particular subjects 
in which they happen to be interested at the time. 

To save time it is desirable that architects who wish 
to show plans and superintendents of hospitals who have 
plans that they think will be of interest and profit and who 
would be willing to show them in this exhibit will please 
communicate directly with Dr. John A. Hornsby, who has 
the exhibit in charge, at his own office, Munsey Building, 
Washington, D. C. 


TENTATIVE PROGRAMME 


Section on Hospital Construction: Dr. George O’Han- 
lon, Chairman. 

Fire Hazard in Hospital Buildings—Extent and Re- 
medial Measures: Mr. W. D. Crowe. 

New Features of Hospital Building Equipment: Mr. 
E. F. Stevens. , 

When to Plan and When to Build: Mr. Wm. O. Ludlow. 

In Planning a Hospital, Build with reference to its Fu- 
ture Development: Mr. Oliver H. Bartine. 

Discussion: Miss Jean Allison Hunter, Grace Hospital, 
‘New Haven. 

Departmental Division of Heat, Light and Power Costs: 
Mr. D. D. Kimball, Dr. H. M. Pollack. 


For Better Public Buildings 


HE Department of Institutions and Agencies of the 
State of New Jersey, with a view to improving the 
character and getting more practical results in the erection 
of public buildings, have invited a number of prominent 
architects and engineers to act as an advisory committee 
with the State Architect in the planning and designing of 
future work. Those already asked to serve include: 
Colonel William A. Starrett, 8 West 40th Street,.N. Y. 
Walter E. Kidde, 140 Cedar Avenue, New York. 
William O. Ludlow, Madison, N. J.; New York Office, 
101 Park Avenue. 
James O. Betelle, 44 Park Place, Newark, N. J. 
Major S. S. Paintor, Short Hills, N. J. 
Otis Post, 101 Park Avenue, New York. 
John Lippincott, Haddonfield, N. J., new superintendent 
of the Turner Construction Company. 
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Magaziner & Eberhard, Architects (formerly Magaziner & Potter). 


PHILMONT COUNTRY CLUB, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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Magaziner & Eberhard, Architects (formerly Magaziner & Potter). 


THE CLUB-HOUSE. 
PHILMONT COUNTRY CLUB, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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Reflections of an Architectural Draughtsman 
By Talbot F. Hamlin 


Ill 


THE POSSIBILITIES OF A DRAUGHTSMAN’S UNION 


ONTEMPORARY criticism of many recent events re- 
veals an innate hostility in the middle-class mind 
toward most of the aims for which labor is working. There 
is often even a prejudice against mere industrial organiza- 
tion. This prejudice against organization is unfortunately 
shared by a surprising number of professional men. To be 
sure there are the Bar Association, Academies of Medicine, 
the American Institute of Architects, numerous engineering 
societies and the like; but these only rarely function as in- 
dustrial organizations. Their business is usually of a higher 
sort, for the professional mind is often filled with a sort of 
awed veneration of the nobility of its own profession, and 
professional associations offer an unlimited opportunity for 
the expression of this veneration and for the preservation 
and increase of the profession’s hieratic dignity. 

This prejudice has, in the architectural profession at 
least, colored the thinking not only of the architect employer, 
but often of the employee as well. Until recently the per- 
sonal element in office relationships was so strong, and the 
industrial element so weak, that the profession thought as a 
single entity. This personal feeling and the community of 
interest and similarity of outlook it aroused within the pro- 
fession are two of the main reasons that the American In- 
stitute of Architects is one of the most, if not the most, 
wide-awake and advanced of all professional societies. Its 
view-point is more the view-point of the whole profession, 
employer and employee alike, than that of a mere employ- 
ing class, as is often the case; and this breadth of attitude 
has colored and enlivened all its activities, and kept it sen- 
sitive not only to its own responsibilities ‘but to the entire 
social and industrial tendency of the times. Its organ, the 
Yournal, has thus become one of the greatest factors in the 
social education of the members of the profession. 

Indeed, the attitude of the American Institute has be- 
come by reason of all this more advanced and radical than 
that of most of the individual architects who are its mem- 
bers. The financial and personal interests of many archi- 
tects are too closely implicated, both directly and indirectly, 
with those of the wealth-owning classes for it to be other- 
wise. And this coloring of the architect’s attitude toward 
contemporary life by the attitude of the client class—a col- 
oring inevitably conservative and Tory—has communicated 
itself to its employees for exactly the same reasons that 
have made the Institute so advanced. It is a queer sequence 
of events. 

Lately, however, things have begun to change. Many 
facts have combined to produce even in the ranks of the 
professions that same intensifying of industrial conscious- 
ness that has characterized the rest of the world—a develop- 
ment which is the first step toward realization of the much- 
maligned ‘class consciousness.” This change is producing 
much questioning among professional employees as to their 
status and their expectations. Such questioning inevitably 
leads to the consideration of organization, and the formation 
of a draughtsman’s union. 

There are many, both architects and draughtsmen, who 
feel that a draughtsman’s union is not only impractical, but 
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even objectionable. They are afraid of the idea. They 
fear that it will limit individual initiative, smother individual 
effort, and reduce the quality of individual achievement. 
Moreover, some draughtsmen are afraid that unionization 
may entail a certain loss of prestige. To them it reeks of 
the shop or the subway ditch, it is an idea begrimed with 
factory smoke. There is more than snobbishness in this 
fear. Professional prestige is a very valuable possession, 
and the sense of it may lead easily to unjust discriminations, 
unless it is accompanied by a live and sympathetic imagina- 
tion. 

Both of these fears, however, are not final or conclusive 
reasons for abandoning the idea of a union. The fear of the 
loss of individuality is not well grounded. In fact, the 
whole purpose of industrial organization is the protection of 
the individual workers. Surely one will find at least as 
much individual initiative, ambition, and ability among 
trades well organized, as in the employees of an unorganized 
sweat-shop! The whole experience of industry seems to 
point out that the effect of organization is the increase and 
reinforcement and not the diminution of individual worth. 

Similarly the fear of the loss of prestige entailed in organi- 
zation is the result of a misconception. The carbon in fac- 
tory smoke and pencil dust is much the same; and the old 
days when a great chasm existed between manual workers 
and brain workers have passed. The British Labor Party, 
in its complete consolidation of the aims of both, led the 
way; our own incipient labor parties are following suit. 
Labor has a way of vindicating its own dignity that far 
transcends and shames any narrow professional snobbish- 
ness. Nor are precedents lacking. Even the teachers have 
their union—a very flourishing organization—and the pres- 
tige of teaching has not suffered thereby, but increased. 

Other objectors to the idea of a draughtsman’s union 
see nothing for it to accomplish. They see no reason for 
injecting such strange new ideas, so pregnant with awful 
connotations of class consciousness and revolt, into the 
beatific status of architecture. Alas, the hestine status of 
architecture is a dying myth, and an American architectural 
magazine has been featuring the obsequies. And the strange 
new ideas grow more widely known continually; many of 
them the post-war committee of the American Institute 
seems not only to recognize, but to welcome! The profession 
must move as the times advance. 

There is a great deal that a draughtsman’s union could 
accomplish. Its benefits would not be mere one-sided bene- 
fits to the employee, but I believe would extend throughout 
the profession. First of all, it would furnish the draughts- 
men a common meeting-place more useful and enjoyable 
than any social club. The fact that men from different 
offices would be working together for the common good 
would produce an enthusiasm and comradeship immensely 
stimulating in itself, for nothing could produce such richness 
of relationship except the incentive of co-operation. Such 
enthusiastic comradeship would result in a continuous and 
free interchange of ideas between men from all kinds of 
offices, big and little; an interchange which could not help 
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broadening the draughtsman’s thinking and thereby the 
quality of his work. 

Moreover, the union would serve as a place for ex- 
changing not only artistic experiences and ideals but eco- 
nomic experiences and aspirations as well. This is an ex- 
change that is sorely needed, and it is the direct and special 
field of union activity. There is no standard of wages in 
the profession at present; they are paid on any and every 
basis. Economic chaos under the present system is in- 
evitable. Some offices pay pro rata for overtime, some pay 
time-and-a-half, or even double-time; some pay no overtime 
at all. Certain offices pay the draughtsman for time lost 
in sickness, others pay half time, some pay nothing at all; 
again the industrial touch. A few offices are very strict in 
the matter of hours, even to the extent of the use of time- 
clocks or timekeepers; others leave the matter entirely to 
the honor of the employee. Some offices pay as high salaries 
as they can afford; some as low. Nor is a man’s work the 
measure of his wage. Certain offices capitalize their atmos- 
phere, their pleasant cordiality, not realizing that holiday 
parties and Christmas doles do not go far toward meeting 
the bills which the butcher and the baker and the candle- 
stick-maker periodically present. Some of the very best 
offices seem to consider that their mere reputation brings to 
each of their draughtsmen a prestige which can be reckoned 
at so much a week, and the amount deducted from the sal- 
ary a man’s real work is worth. This is a system particu- 
larly unsound. To be sure, there is a real prestige in work- 
ing for certain offices whose high standards make employ- 
ment education as well. But to base the entire wage scale 
on this assumption is absurd, for such training is only tem- 
porary, and the cost of living, alas, like the brook, goes on 
forever. Moreover, such a system puts a premium on the 
young unmarried student, or the wealthy dilettante, for 
whom wages are mere tobacco money. Neither of these 
types of employee are likely to remain with such a firm long, 
and the result to the office is a constant labor turnover 
which prevents the highest achievement. In addition, no 
such system can ever be just to draughtsmen as a class, for 
it is bound to lower the wage standard of the entire profes- 
sion. 

This economic chaos is not only not disapproved but 
seemingly often cultivated by the present-day architect. 
Each architect employer still retains the feeling that the wages 
he pays and the conditions he makes are his own business, 
and he resents any inquiry into them as unjustifiable in- 
terference. Some time ago the Architectural League of New 
York attempted to arrive at some notion of the average 
salaries of draughtsmen. This attempt met such united 
opposition, not only from employers but from draughtsmen 
as well, that it came to nothing. Now, however, the oppo- 
sition of draughtsmen has died, or at least become much 
less strong; that of the employer still in large measure re- 
mains. The only way any conclusions with regard to the 
proper standards of wages can be obtained is through the 
draughtsmen themselves, working together in an organiza- 
tion. 

To cast a ray of light into the darkness of this present 
economic chaos would be no small gain. But the draughts- 
man’s union could do much more. By demanding a stand- 
ard of minimum wages compatible with a draughtsman’s 
experience, training, skill, and position, it would test at once 
the soundness of present methods of professional payment. 
If the offices could not afford to pay decent wages under the 
present schedule of charges, the American Institute could be 
forced to prepare new schedules, perhaps on an entirely new 
basis. The union would inevitably gain a certain publicity, 


and the right use of that would do more to educate the pub- 
lic in the cost of good design than any other agency I can 
think of. It would bring the whole profession to the bar 
of public opinion, and at one stroke break down the wall of 
aloofness which surrounds large portions of the profession— 
a thing which would be a most salutary experience, both for 
public opinion and for the architect. 

And one more thing the union might accomplish, even 
more valuable to the profession at large. The union would 
inevitably join the great army of labor and work with it, 
through the American Federation of Labor. This would 
mean that a great body of men in the profession would be- 
come deeply immersed in the economic realities of contem- 
porary life. They would learn the principles of sociology 
and the tenets of vital progress through their own experi- 
ences. They would be brought face to face with stark 
radicalism and stark reaction. Think what an education 
that would be! Think how fripperies and fashions would 
take their proper subordinate places, and the real nobility of 
the underlying aims of architecture brought out! The 
effects of it upon the architecture of the country in a few 
years might be revolutionary; at least, architecture could 
not help being placed on a surer, saner basis. 

If, then, a union is desirable, how should it function, 
and how be related? As I see it, it would strive to keep 
itself free from that narrow interpretation of life merely in 
terms of hours and dollars that has limited the efficiency of 
the American Federation. While always acting as a pro- 
tection for draughtsmen, while always working for their wel- 
fare, it should also concentrate on larger questions—all the 
questions of ethics and expediency which are to-day agitat- 
ing the profession. It should see architecture in its true 
proportions, not as a hieratic and wonderful mystery, but 
as a means toward beauty and happiness. It should dedi- 
cate itself to the democratization of the profession in every 
way. 

It should function chiefly at first in a merely advisory 
fashion, study its position carefully, and broaden its scope 
gradually. The particular means it would use are various. 
The system of “shop stewards” might be adapted, or some 
system of elected representatives to work with the employ- 
ers for the advancement of the profession. Above all, the 
union must work in the closest harmony with the American 
Institute of Architects. If possible, it should be formed 
under its protecting «gis. It should be represented at all 
meetings and conventions of the Institute, and work with it 
in every way. Once a close harmony was established be- 
tween the union and the American Federation of Labor on 
one side, and between the union and the American Institute 
of Architects on the other, the danger of the purely selfish 
functioning of the union would be minimized. Moreover, 
such a harmony would be a stimulus to all its parts, and, 
who knows, might be the first step toward the realization of 
such a splendid ideal as that of a national building guild which 
Mr. Penty so attractively set forth in a recent Yournal of 
the Institute. 

Even if these bright hopes were disappointed, even if 
the consummation of a draughtsman’s union left still unsat- 
isfied some of the present criticisms of the profession, even 
if Utopia were not attained, such a development as that I 
have tried to express would strike deep at many of the evils 
that thwart the best achievements of the profession now. 
It would put architecture in touch with the world, and 
found it on realities and known facts. And to the draughts- 
man it would bring new self-confidence, welcome relief, new 
hope, and a new stimulus toward free and creative self- 
expression. 
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A Short Talk on Building Construction 
By David B. Emerson 


: my last article I discussed some points on construction 
which I believed might be of some value to the young 
superintendent. In this one I will take up at random a few 
items which may be of assistance to the young men who are 
beginning their work as superintendents. For the most part 
these may be only trifles, but successful building is made up 
largely of trifles, but in itself is by no means a trifle. Most 
of the matter which will be discussed, a capable and con- 
scientious foreman would do without being told, but as all 
foremen are not capable and conscientious, and some con- 
tractors are not honest, the architect’s superintendent must 
at times take the initiative and see that certain things are 
done which would otherwise be neglected. There are a 
great many “dos” and “don’ts” in building construction 
and some things which are right in warm weather are de- 
cidedly wrong in cold weather, and vice versa. 

Another large factor to be taken into consideration in 
building operations where the builder and his foreman are 
perfectly honest and thoroughly well intentioned, is care- 
lessness, which very often brings about poor results in build- 
ing, with absolutely no wrong intentions, and the vigilance 
of the superintendent will do much to offset that. When 
concrete is being mixed by machine, it is a good plan for the 
superintendent to see if the mixer is properly set so that the 
hopper does not spill the cement back of the machine, thereby 
losing a part of the most valuable ingredient of the concrete. 
When concrete is mixed by hand, and right here let me say 
that if it is in any way possible to "avoid hand mixing, always 
do it, as no hand-mixed concrete is quite the equal of ma- 
chine mixed; be very careful to see that the water is not 
applied with such force as to wash out the cement, leaving 
a very lean mixture, mostly sand and stone. During very 
hot spells in the summer, when concrete is being placed, the 
sand and stone piles should be sheltered from the heat of 
the sun if possible, and the stone should be thoroughly 
drenched with water before using, to prevent too rapid set- 
ting of the cement, due to the heat. Fresh concrete must 
be kept dampened for several days-after placing, to prevent 
cracking, by too rapid setting. When brick are being laid 
in cement mortar, in hot weather, be very careful to see that 
only a small quantity of mortar is mixed up at a time, only 
about enough to last about half an hour, as cement ‘takes 
its initial set in about thirty minutes, and in hot weather a 
little quicker, and retempered mortar is of little or no value. 
When circumstances render it necessary to place concrete in 
cold weather, and very often it must be done, great care 
must be taken to prevent freezing. Sand and broken stone 
should be thoroughly dried and kept warm by imbedding 
sheet steel cylinders in the bottom of the sand and stone 
piles and keeping wood fires burning in them. Special pre- 
caution should be taken to avoid the use of materials covered 
with ice crystals or containing frost. The water should be 
heated before using, and a quantity of salt added to it. 
After concrete has been placed, it should be ordered to be 
protected from freezing, as much as is possible, packing over 
footings and around walls and piers with stable manure, tan 
bark or hay, which will keep out the frost very successfully 
in most cases. 

Brick should always be wet before laying, except in 
freezing weather, or when there is a liability of the work 


freezing within a week after it is laid up. But brick should 
not be wet so much that they will run out of place when 
laid in mortar. In winter4f the brick have been wet, or are 
coated with ice or snow, they should be thoroughly dried 
out and warmed before being laid, in the same manner as 
described for sand and broken stone. Mortar for laying up 
brick work in freezing weather should be mixed with warm 
water containing salt; also a good method is to mix in a 
small quantity of freshly slaked lime paste with the cement 
mortar; this will keep the mortar warm until the cement has 
obtained its initial set. Fire brick, when used for lining 
boiler flues or furnaces, should never be wet before laying, 
as wetting swells the brick, and if they are exposed to heat 
before they are thoroughly dry, they are liable to be seriously 
injured by the straw in them. The fire clay for laying up 
fire brick should be mixed about as soft as a thick soup, and 
the brick should be dipped into the mortar, and then laid 
in place, and hammered down so as to get the thinnest possi- 
ble joint. 

In mill construction or wherever heavy wood girders 
have to be built into brick work, or where the ends of roof 
trusses rest on the walls, brick must be laid away from the 
timber to give a circulation of air around it, to prevent dry 
rot. A very good way to accomplish this is to have the 
carpenter tack a piece of seven-eighths board on either side 
of the timber, so fastened that it may be removed after the 
brick work has been laid. Then after the brick work is laid 
up and set, pull the boards out and a space nearly an inch 
wide will be left on either side of the timber. This costs 
next to nothing, as there is always an abundance of short 
pieces of scrap lumber on the job, and this may be used 
advantageously for this purpose. Where steel beam girders 
are used to support brick walls, always have the girder 
shoved up in the centre of the span, until the mortar is well 
set up, as the extra load caused by: the wet masonry will 
cause deflection in the beams, but after the mortar has set 
the masonry arches itself and there is no longer any danger 
of deflection. Very often from one cause or another, espe- 
cially in rebuilding after a fire, it is necessary to re-use old 
brick. Where this is done, and the walls are to be plastered 
directly on the brick work, the superintendent should be 
very careful to note if there are any smoked brick in the face 
of the wall. If such is the case he must order the smoked 
brick painted with R. I. W. or some of the various com- 
pounds of a similar nature, for if this is not done the smoked 
brick will stain through the plaster. If plastering is to be 
done with lime and‘hair, the superintendent should see that 
the lime has been thoroughly stalled and stacked until it 
has become thoroughly cooled before mixing with the hair, 
as mixing hot lime with hair burns up the hair, and its bind- 
ing quality is entirely lost, and the plaster is liable to fall 
at any time. Where roof trusses are exposed, the lower 
chords should be cambered; this will offset the bowed-down 
appearance of a perfectly level chord, and will also take up 
any deflection which may occur under loading. Cambering 
should be done by cutting the struts a little short, and 
drawing the chord up by means of the vertical rods. In 
mill or slow burning construction, where heavy plank floors 
are used, always insist that all flooring be kept a half-inch 
away from all walls, because in case of the floors being 
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drenched with water from any cause, the swelling of the 
plank might crack the walls. When plank floors are laid 
do. not allow them to be spiked to the beams until the roof 
is on and made water-tight, as a heavy rain might swell the 
plank and cause a serious warping of the floors. Before 
allowing any interior trim to be put up or finished floors to 
be laid the superintendent should see that all plastering has 
thoroughly dried out, otherwise the kiln-dried lumber will 
absorb the moisture like a sponge, and warping and twisting 
will result, and the woodwork will be in an unfit condition 
for finishing. 

When interior woodwork is to be varnished, before any 
work is done see that the building is thoroughly dried out 
and that it is not too cold; a temperature of from 70 to 75 
degrees is the best for varnishing. If it is too hot when the 
varnish is applied it may blister. Dampness in the building 
after varnishing may cause blooming or going foggy. Before 
applying a second or third coat of varnish be sure that the 
under coats are thoroughly dry, otherwise the varnish may 
become brittle, crack or deaden. In case the varnish should 


” 


“bloom” or “go foggy,” the bloom may be removed by 
washing very lightly with kerosene, and rubbing it gently 
with a soft woollen cloth. Varnish should never be thinned 
except when it has become heavy and will not flow, and then 
it should only be done with pure spirits of turpentine. Never 
permit the use of oil, Japan, or liquid dryers. The varnish 
and turpentine should be as near the same temperature as 


‘possible, before mixing, and after being mixed should be 


allowed to stand for a while, to insure a perfect amalgama- 
tion. 

These are just a few of the many points which are con- 
tinually occurring in building operations, which the super- 
intendent must decide. 

There is one little piece of advice which I would give to 
the young men starting out as superintendents, and that is, 
never be too proud to take advice and information from the 
mechanics and workmen on the buildings. They may not 
have a great many ideas, but some of the ideas which they 
have are very good, and the writer has profited not a little 
from what he has been told by them. 


The Aftermath of the Housing Dilemma 
By William E. Groben 


HAT is to become of those numerous settlements, the 
“Industrial Villages” and “Garden Cities,” con- 
structed during the war by the United States Shipping 
Board, Emergency Fleet Corporation, the Bureau of Indus- 
trial Housing and Transportation, and the Department of 
Labor? They are better planned communities than we 
ever dreamed of having before the war. How are we going 
to keep them so? Are they to be permitted to revert to 
the old haphazard standards of our older cities and towns? 
Are not the reasons advanced in Congress for spend- 
ing millions on housing industrial workers just as pertinent 
now as at the time of the war? If more and better housing 
was needed then to increase production, to make labor more 
contented and more efficient, and to stabilize both industry 
and labor, thereby reducing the labor-turnover and strikes, 
is it not now needed more than ever to accomplish these 
same purposes ? 

If the war was fought for the rights of humanity, is 
not the inalienable right to live in a sanitary home, where 
health and contentment prevail, one of the greatest of these ? 
Upon it must rest the foundation of that social structure 
which is to safeguard our democracy for posterity. 

Is the organization so carefully built up during the 
war for the purpose of erecting modern sanitary homes on 
scientific principles to be disbanded, when, with a greater 
and ever-increasing shortage of homes, it is more needed 
than ever? Are we going to tolerate a reversion to former 
conditions? Are we going to permit the antiquated methods 
to prevail whereby home developments were planned and 
constructed for the profit of the land speculator and the 
financier ? 

If our national housing organization is to be discarded, 
how are the necessary homes to be secured to meet their 
present and ever-increasing scarcity ? 

Under the most competent direction these government 
agencies, created during the stress of war, have achieved 
results, in so far as was within their limited authority, far 
beyond the expectations of the most optimistic, by the 
employment of the most advanced principles of scientific 


town planning and the adoption of certain flexible standards 
for both the plan and construction of the houses themselves. 

What sort of procedure is to be established for future 
communities? Is the federal government to fall behind 
in its duties toward its citizens by relinquishing all its re- 
sponsibilities in disposing of these housing developments 
at the earliest possible moment? To wit, clipped from the 
daily press: 


UNITED STATES SHIPPING BOARD 


Emercency FLeetr CorporaTION 


ANNOUNCE THE SALE BY BID OF 
St., HELENA 


A HOUSING DEVELOPMENT LOCATED IN BALTIMORE 
COUNTY, MARYLAND 


Is this great humanitarian movement to lose the dig- 
nity of its purpose and become the plaything of politics— 
to be cast aside at the whim of partisan leaders? With the 
new interpretation of democracy before the world, govern- 
ment has been assuming a greater and increased respon- 
sibility for the general health and well-being of its citizens. 
Its duties have been extended to include not only educa- 
tion, etc., but the providing of such public utilities as roads, 
water, sewage disposal, the removal of domestic ashes and 
garbage as well as dirt from the streets, postal, telephone, 
telegraph, and transportation service, and is still growing. 

With a greater sense of democracy, a more socialistic 
condition of co-operative action has developed for the good 
of the citizens em masse, as distinguished from a state of 
government for the selfish protection of the few. 

It is apparent, therefore, that the first duty of our 
government is to provide homes for its industrial workers 
through some centralized authority. This can be national, 
State, or municipal, but should be delegated with power 
to determine and control the standards of housing, and have 
jurisdiction over their management. 

What is needed is a national organization capable of 
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dealing with the problem in accordance with practical and 
scientific principles, to furnish initiative, ideas and expert 
advice, to dispense loans from a national housing fund sup- 
ported by bond issues, and to control standards through 
that power. It is to the government, either federal or State, 
that we must look for the necessary supply of capital for 
any national housing programme in time of peace, just as was 
necessary in time of war; because from no other source can a 
sufficiently large supply of capital be obtained at a sufficiently 
low rate of interest extended over a long period of time. 

The federal and State governments will concern them- 
selves with the furnishing of capital or its equivalent, credit, 
and consequent making of standards, together with their 
control or enforcement, through a system of local adminis- 
trative boards. 

The actual construction may be undertaken either 
by municipalities, or, as at present, by building and loan 
associations, housing societies, or private enterprise. 

The work of construction on the part of the federal 
government, a practice common in certain European coun- 
tries, would cease, and would become the duty of the munic- 
ipality, which would be in closer touch with the local work. 
The successful outcome of any government housing policy 
will depend upon the intelligence with which it is adminis- 
tered by these regional boards. 

This method of procedure would avoid interference 
with private enterprise and initiative. The federal govern- 
ment could thus avail itself of already existing agencies 
for securing the actual construction. Under this sort of a 
housing programme the contracting builder will obtain more 
construction than formerly, in proportion to the increased 
capital invested by the federal government throughout 
the various States. 


The scarcity of private capital, the scarcity and high 
cost of both labor and materials, tend to prevent home build- 
ing of any magnitude at the present time. 

Furthermore, the increase in rental values has advanced 
out of all proportion to the increase of the wages of work- 
ing men; and yet not sufficiently to show a profit for the 
speculative builder; so that the introduction of national 
funds for housing purposes would be a boon to legitimate 
private enterprise. Also, any standards determined upon 
by the government, for its industrial housing, must apply 
with equal force to housing controlled by private enter- 
prise. These standards require abundance of light and air, 
hygienic and sanitary homes and surroundings, suitable 
amenities of life, with proper environment beyond the home 
itself to be found in the community centres. 

What conclusion do we draw from this? The present 
situation of the housing movement, uncertain as it is, and 
hanging fire before the architectural and building public, 
resolves itself down to the simple question of survival. 
These numerous industrial villages, which everywhere form 
the vanguard of the army of munition and ship-building 
plants throughout the industrial sections of our Middle At- 
lantic States, must either be retained and operated by the 
government as villages and communities, or revert back 
to private ownership and exploitation. If some action is 
not soon taken, these villages, erected at vast expense of 
labor and material, many of which are still unfinished and 
only partly occupied, will soon deteriorate and become 
nothing but the embodiment of all those deplorable con- 
ditions, the evil effects of which the present era of social 
democracy is striving to avoid for our social and economic 
future. 


Announcements 


The University of Virginia has established a school 
of art, architecture, and music, as the result of a gift of 
$155,000 for that purpose from an alumnus, Mr. Paul G. 
McIntire, of New York. Professional instruction in archi- 
tecture will begin this fall. While in one sense new, this 
school will, however, be the revival of the first school of 
fine arts in America, which was included by Jefferson in 
the original organization of the university. The school will 
have the unrivalled background of the old classic group of 
buildings on the lawn, and its harmonious modern exten- 
sions by Stanford White and others. 


The Lunken Window Company, of Cincinnati, an- 
nounces that Mr. Van Rensselaer Lansingh, formerly gen- 
eral manager of the Holophane Company, has been elected 
president of their organization. 


Williams and Mahnken, architects, consisting of Edgar 
I. Williams and Walter R. Mahnken, wish to announce the 
removal of their office to 8 West 33d Street, New York City 
(Telephone, Madison Square 852), and desire catalogues, 
samples, and prices on all materials. 


C. E. Schermerhorn, architect, member American In- 
stitute of Architects, 430 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa., 
announces resumption of practice, having completed his 
services with Military Intelligence Section, Plant Protec- 
tion Division, General Staff Corps, United States Army. 


Mr. Joseph Della Valle and Mr. Toby Vece, architects, 
announce the opening of their offices at 865 Chapel Street, 
New Haven, Conn. Manufacturers’ catalogues and samples 
are requested. 


Determining the Strength of Wood by 
Its Density 


A COMPARATIVELY simple method of estimating the 
strength properties of timber from the density, or spe- 
cific gravity, is set forth in Bulletin 676 of the Department 
of Agriculture, “The Relation of the Shrinkage and Strength 
Properties of Wood to Its Specific Gravity,” which has just 
been issued. * By the analysis of over two hundred thousand 
tests on wood of many species, the Forest Products Lab- 
oratory of the Forest Service has deAnitely established the 
relations between the specific gravity of wood and its strength 
properties. Equations for these relations have been worked 
out and have been reduced to such simple form that they 
may be solved by arithmetic and without the use of higher 
mathematics. 

In selecting timber for any given purpose, in comparing 
various species of wood, in estimating the properties of any 
particular wood, the equations should be found useful. To 
supplement the equations in determining in what way a 
species is exceptional and to what use it is best adapted 
there is a tabulation showing the variation from the average 
equation of each property of the various species tested. This 
variation from the average equation is often what deter- 
mines the usefulness of a species for a special purpose. 
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Ways of Financing Home-Building 


Various Cities Have Worked Out Practical Methods of Aiding Construction Projects 


N the Nation-Wide Own Your Own Home campaign, 
conducted in co-operation with the U. S. Homes Regis- 
tration Service, Department of Labor, the problem of how 
best to finance building operations has been solved somewhat 
differently by various cities according to their special needs. 
A few weeks before the armistice was signed the Colum- 
bia Investment & Mortgage Co. was organized in Seattle, 
Wash., to aid the small investor and to make possible the 
proper housing of workers engaged in war industries. Its 
scope included the buying, leasing, and acquiring of real 
estate and personal property, the erection of dwellings and 
other buildings, and the making of improvements of any 
kind on its properties. Its objects as announced are com- 
prehensive, and it obtained power “to loan money on real 
estate secured by first or later mortgages, leaseholds, sale, or 
purchase contracts, construction contracts or other interests 
in land and buildings, or other securities, and to negotiate, 
buy, sell, or hypothecate all such mortgages or evidences 
of indebtedness or interest, whether by note, bond, deben- 
ture, or other form, and whether as a whole or individual 
fractional units.” The organization of a company authorized 
to deal in second mortgages and in real estate contracts 
where the lien is a secondary lien was intended to aid house- 
builders who had no market for real estate contracts. 

The corporation is enabled to advance to owners of 
vacant lots the difference between the cost of the house and 
the amount of money that could be loaned by insurance 
companies or other loaning agencies. The capital stock is 
$200,000, divided into 2,000 shares of $100 each. The com- 
pany was organized as a patriotic and civic duty, and ar- 
rangements were made with the Metropolitan Building Co. 
to manage the affairs of the new organization, which is rep- 
resented by fifteen trustees. 

St. Paul, Minn., worked out a plan for the organiza- 
tion of the Own Your Home Financing Corporation, the 
object of which is “‘to assist wage-earners to the ownership 
of their homes and to that end to advance to them not to ex- 
ceed 80 per cent of the value of the property” on which a 
loan is made, such advances to be repaid in monthly or other 
instalments and to be secured either by mortgages, land 
contracts or obligations and evidences of indebtedness. The 
company may borrow upon notes, bonds, and debentures 
such sums of money as may be necessary for the carrying 
on of business. Provision is made for a loan committee 
consisting of the president, vice-president, and three mem- 
bers of the board of directors, appointed by the president. 
This committee must pass upon all applications for money, 
and, upon approval of an application, the form of security 
to be taken is determined. Provision is made for the ap- 
pointment of a transfer agent and registrar of transfers. 

South Bend, Ind., has outlined another plan through 
its projected Home and Investment Co. A committee of 
citizens, appointed to suggest a method of relief for the serious 
housing situation, reported in favor of a company to be or- 
ganized under the Voluntary Association Act, the object 
being the “borrowing and loaning money, buying and selling 
promissory notes, bills of exchange accounts, choses in ac- 
tion, fees, and all other evidence of indebtedness, and buy- 
ing, holding, owning, mortgaging, leasing, and selling real 
estate and personal property.” 
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Provision is made for the buying and selling of stocks 
and bonds, directly or indirectly, on commission or other- 
wise to the same extent as an individual engaging in such 
business might do. The company can loan money to in- 
dividuals, partnerships, and to incorporated societies to 
assist in the improvement of real estate. It has a capital 
stock of $500,000 divided into 10,000 shares of $50 each; 
4,000 shares are common stock, and 6,000 preferred. 

The company will be able to stimulate building on a 
scale which will be sufficient to cover the urgent needs of 
the time. The plan was proposed with a view to simplicity 
of method and with an idea of causing as little interference 
as possible with regular organized business, whether financial, 
construction, or real estate. The purpose has been to leave 
the proposed owners and builders of property free, within 
reasonable limits, in the design of the houses to be erected, 
and to advise usual methods of financing as largely as pos- 
sible through the banks and other institutions. It is stipu- 
lated that homes to be constructed by this company shall 
be upon real estate owned by the organization, such real 
estate to be purchased at fair values or to be accepted at 
such value in exchange for common or preferred stock in 
the company. It is the desire of the organization to build 
houses in lots of approximately 20 and to borrow approxi- 
mately 50 per cent of the total investment upon 6-per-cent 
first mortgage loans, such loans desirably to run for a period 
of five years with privilege of reducing at any semiannual 
interest-paying period. 

While the company is prepared to build houses, the 
most important function of the proposed organization will 
be the financing of independent construction by individual 
citizens. Inasmuch as there is a large number of vacant 
lots scattered through. portions of South Bend, the com- 
mittee desires to encourage owners of these lots to take ac- 
tion in the line of immediate improvement. 

Janesville, Wis., decided on the organization of the 
Janesville Housing Corporation, its three objects being— 
first, to provide attractive homes for the citizens of Janes- 
ville upon such terms as will enable them to live comfort- 
ably at moderate cost; second, to create a means by which 
manufacturing concerns can provide housing accommoda- 
tions for employees; and, third, to encourage and foster 
building improvements of a character that will cause rapid 
and substantial growth of the city. 

Subscriptions to the capital stock were made payable 
as follows: Twenty per cent upon organization, 40 per cent 
upon order of directors, at least 30 days later than first pay- 
ment; 40 per cent at least 60 days later than first payment. 
The directors are empowered to employ a general manager 
and such other employees as may be necessary. The presi- 
dent also appoints the executive committee, finance com- 
mittee, and various other necessary committees, the per- 
sonnel of which include men specially fitted for the tasks 
assigned to them. 

Niagara Falls, N. Y., found a serious shortage of dwell- 
ings at the close of the war. According to estimates, 10,000 
houses will be needed within ten years. To meet present 
and future emergencies it empowered its Industrial Housing 
Committee to study conditions and make recommendations. 
The committee’s report, which was adopted, recommended 
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the organization of a housing corporation and presented 
three methods of financing building: First, by a straight 
loan from a bank or individual secured by first mortgage, 
the corporation taking a second mortgage for the difference 
between the loan and the cost of the dwelling, the second 
mortgage to be paid in monthly instalments; second, a 
loan from a loan association secured by a first mortgage, 
payable in instalments, on which the company would take 
a second mortgage payable at the end of a term of years 
and maturing when the first mortgage is sufficiently reduced 
to absorb the second mortgage; third, a loan for the full 
value of the building, the borrower giving back a first mort- 
gage for an amount which would render it marketable at 
once, this mortgage being payable at the end of a term of 
years, the balance of the loan being secured by a second 
mortgage, payable by monthly instalments. 


Under any of these principles the corporation would 
take up the difference between the first mortgage and the 
cost of the dwelling. It was recommended that the capital 
stock of the corporation would be $250,000, all of which 
would be common stock, with a par value of $100 a share. 

A plan that has been tested a number of years is that 
of the Billerica Garden Suburb (Inc.), of Massachusetts, 
incorporated in June, 1914, with a capital stock of $50,000. 
The scope of this company included the building of desirable 
homes at a moderate cost or rental, the purchase of real 
estate, the remodelling and repairing of dwellings, and the 
management of houses or other buildings. The 5,000 shares 
of common stock at $10 a share were issued in small blocks, 
provision being made for dividends at the rate of 5 per cent 
per annum, accumulative on all shares outstanding at the 


“time. The property, affairs, and business of the corporation 


are managed by a board of directors. 


New York Society of Architects 


T the annual installation of officers of the New York 

Society of Architects, there was a large gathering. 

President James Riely Gordon, in a characteristically 
humorous vein, introduced the various speakers of the eve- 
ning. These included Messrs. Ford H. Dow, of the Dow 
service, who took occasion to emphasize the necessity of 
co-operation between architects. and the allied professions; 
the recent stress and suffering through which we have passed 
being largely due to lack of this. 

Mr. Allen E. Beals, in a most interesting and instruc- 
tive address, embracing as it did much statistical matter, 
predicted that prices would not reach their climax till the 
year 1922. The exodus of labor from this country partly 
explains this, there being nothing to take its place. Taking 
the various classes of building material item by item, Mr. 
Beals showed that the present production is only from 30 
to 40 per cent of the demand. Next year, the speaker pre- 
dicted, it would be about 60 per cent, etc., until normal 
conditions are reached. There would probably be three 
billion dollars worth of work done in the year 1922. 

Mr. John De Hart, of the Board of Standards and Ap- 
peals, said this country is going to depend largely upon the 
education of other nations. Housing provision for 40,000 
families has to be met, besides the needs of other countries. 

The society’s second vice-president, Edward W. Loth, 
of Troy, said we must be prepared for a great boom in busi- 
ness. Mr. Loth gave an account of the formation of a new 
State Association of Architects in Utica. He also enlarged 


upon the importance of the architect developing the artistic 
side of his profession. He said that to be great in architecture 
a man must be an artist as well as a master of construction 
The necessity of amending the Regis- 


and man of business. 


tration Law, to make it effective for the exclusion of un- 
qualified practitioners, was also urged by Mr. Loth. 


Institute Committee Assignments of the 


Illinois Chapter XIX 


HE Institute Committee assignments for the years 

1919 and 1920 of members of the Illinois Chapter are 

as follows: 

Executive: Richard E. Schmidt. 

Judiciary: Richard E. Schmidt. 

Practice: Elmer C. Jensen, Chairman. 

Contracts: F. E. Davidson, Richard E. Schmidt. 

Public Works: Irving K. Pond. 

Executive Council, Committee on Education: George 
C. Nimmons, three years. 

Sub-Committee of General Committee of Education 
on Public Appreciation of the Arts: George C. 
Nimmons, Chairman, three years. 

Competitions: J. C. Llewellyn. 

Institute Publications and Public Information with 
Regional Sub-Committees on Public Information: 
F. E. Davidson, representing Illinois and Iowa. 

Structural Service: John L. Hamilton, H. W. Tomlinson. 

Historical Monuments and Scenic Beauty: Elmer C. 
Jensen. 

Community Planning: D. H. Perkins. 

Registration Laws: Richard E. Schmidt, Chairman. 

Lincoln Highway: Elmer C. Jensen, Chairman. 

School Building Measurements: D. H. Perkins. 

Post War Committee: N. Max Dunning, Chairman. 

Membership Committee: F. W. Perkins, Chairman; 
C. H. Hammond, Henry K. Holsman. 

Franco-American Committee of Architects: Irving K. 
Pond. 
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